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Violence in Buffalo: The 1913 Streetcar Strike 
by Richard K. Fleischman, Jr. 


There was considerable union activity nationwide in the 
years immediately preceding World War I. The American 
Federation of Labor grew 37% in membership between 1910 
and 1913.1 Many new organizing efforts were inspired by 
competition of the International Workers of the World, 
the Socialist arm of the labor movement. The Wobblies 
stimulated the A.F.L. to move in the direction of greater 
industrial unionism, At the same time, however, the greater 
militancy of the I.W.W. hardened management’s opposi- 
tion to the labor movement. 


The mounting confrontation between industry and unions 
was reflected in a distinct alteration in the causes celebres of 
strikers. Harold Faulkner has compiled statistics indicating 
that in 1881 the majority of strikes were for higher wages, 
with only one-sixteenth for union recognition. In 1905, on 
the other hand, a full third of work stoppages centered on 
the issue of the workers’ basic right to bargain collectively.” 
The hostile anti-union stance of management was best 
reflected in the career of David Parry, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, organized in 1903 to 
combat the ‘“‘closed shop.” Parry analyzed the labor scene 
commenting, “The greatest danger lies in the recognition of 
the union.” 


Many of the famous strikes of the pre-World War I twentieth 
century centered on this fundamental question. In the high- 
ly publicized anthracite coal strike of 1902, John Mitchell 
and the United Mine Workers forced recalcitrant owners to 
deal with the union. The extraordinarily violent strike of 
the U.M.W. against the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 


culminating in the Ludlow massacre of 1913, centered pri- 
marily on recognition of the union, though many other 
issues were involved. The famous Supreme Court decisions 
that frustrated organized labor’s effort to utilize the 
economic weapon of the boycott (the Danbury Hatters and 
the Bucks’ Stove and Range cases) emanated from strikes 
attempting to force recognition. Other major strikes that 
hinged on the recognition struggle were the efforts of the 
employees of the newly formed United States Steel Corpor- 
ation to establish their right to bargain collectively in 1909, 
and a similar attempt in the same year by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union against the Triangle Shirt- 
waist Company of New York City. The discontent of Buf- 
falo’s streetcarmen in April, 1913 was occasioned by the 
same intransigence of management in refusing to recognize 
their newly established union.* 


The Buffalo strike typified the national labor scene in several 
other regards. The organization of transportation workers 
was proceeding rapidly across the country. The immense 
physical size of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen forced 
the A.F.L. to revoke the charter of the older, established 
International Association of Railway Car Workers following 
a bitter jurisdictional dispute in 1909.° Even more specifically 
related were the nationally renowned traction workers 
strikes in Philadelphia in 1909 and in New York City seven 
years later, ostensibly over the same issues as the Buffalo 


stoppage.® 


The labor scene before World War I was one of the most 
violent epochs in American industrial history. The Cripple 


Creek outrages and the I.W.W. - led strikes at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, in 1912, and Paterson, New Jersey, the next 
year, were brutal highpoints in industrial violence. The 
Buffalo traction strike may have attained similar national 
notoriety but for the fact that the dispute was so quickly 
settled that damage and violence were kept to a minimum. 


1913 was a particularly devastating year for labor economi- 
cally. The year was the climax of an inflationary spiral born 
out of the preceding decade’s depression. Between 1907 and 
1918, retail prices rose 18.7% in the North Atlantic states, 
including a sizeable 7.7% jump in 1913.” Retail prices in 
Buffalo reflected this upward march. A Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study for 1913 revealed increased price levels in 
half of eighteen common commodities investigated, with 
decline noted in only one. ® Wages did not keep pace. Wage 


scale statistics are available, but only for unionized industries. 


While this data is limited because most strikes were in occu- 
pations previously non-unionized, the figures indicate that 
the worker was falling behind in his effort to maintain his 
living standard. While prices soared 20% in the 1907-13 
period, machinists’ wages rose only 8.3%. For sheet metal 
workers the situation was not as serious; they realized a 
16.1% advance. Furthermore, wages in Buffalo were low in 
comparison with many large cities in the Northeast. Machin- 
ists in Buffalo received less money than their counterparts in 
all area cities except Scranton and Providence. Sheet metal 
workers enjoyed an average wage by comparison, but men in 
New York City, Boston, and Newark received considerably 
more.? Employees in both these groups struck in 1913. 


“The year has been one of great industrial unrest. A great 
many strikes involving large numbers of workmen occurred and 
the aggregate of working time lost has never been equalled.1® 
With these words the Commissioner of Labor introduced his 
1913 statistical study of New York labor conditions. The 
Buffalo streetcar strike had all the classic elements of the 
more serious national uprisings—violence, property destruc- 
tion, mobs, militia. But it was by no means an isolated 
incident. Later in the year, there were a number of smaller 
walkouts in the Buffalo area. Department store clerks, 
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express company drivers, teamsters, and machinists were all 
motivated into action, deluded by the superficial success of 
the streetcarmen. 


Buffalo’s first major strike in 1913 was one of the most 
spectacular and violent in the city’s annals. In the short 
space of one week in early April, a score of citizens suffered 
injury, more than one hundred were arrested, and property 
was damaged in the amount of thousands of dollars. This 
violent upheaval was occasioned by an attempt of Buffalo’s 
streetcar workers to form a union to protest the distressed 


conditions of their employ more effectively. Their opponent 


in the fierce struggle that followed was the International 
Railway Company (I.R.C.), a massive corporation which 
controlled all trolley lines in Buffalo and environs. 


Open air trolley, 1907. 
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Streetcarmen, 1912, 


Work on the streetcars of the I.R.C. was rigorous and unre- 
warding, with long hours and inadequate compensation. 
Regular employees put in extraordinarily long days, eighteen 
hours on the job was not a rarity. However, the full labor 
force was not required except during rush hours. The com- 
pany was unwilling to compensate workers not on duty. 
Thus, the men needed at peak times were on their own dur- 
ing the hours between. They could sit around the barns or go 
home. Sixty percent of the men fell into this category. 
“extras”? who worked three times a day and earned six to 
twelve dollars a week. The rate of pay was as low as the 
hours were long. Novices began at twenty-three cents an hour 
and reached a maximum of twenty-eight cents after nine 
years service. The men claimed that this wage scale compared 
unfavorably with other Great Lakes cities where workers 
started at thirty cents per hour. Only ten percent of Buffalo’s 
streetcarmen made as much as eighteen dollars a week, all em- 
ployees of long experience who toiled the full seven days. 1? 


These conditions spawned an atmosphere of discontent and 
stimulated a demand for unionization. Prior to early 1913, 
the streetcarmen had had to deal individually with the Inter- 
national. Despite the fact that Buffalo had some one hundred 
and ten local unions, an effort had never been made to 
organize the city’s streetcar workers. Suddenly this situation 
changed as the preliminary organizational spark was supplied 
from two sources. In February, 1913, a number of former 
employees of the I.R.C., in league with several prominent 
Socialists, formed the Buffalo Street Car Men’s Organization. 
The size of this group, as well as details concerning its activi- 
ties, is unknown as these early stages of unionization were 
completely ignored by the press. This pathfinder organization 
received the invaluable aid of the Buffalo Socialist Party and 
its newspaper affiliate. It was the Socialists who did the 
lion’s share of the field work, spreading the gospel of trade 
unionism, Through the month of March they distributed 
literature to the workers, persuading them of the advantages 
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of unionism. The Buffalo Socialist in its weekly editions 
exhorted the International Railway Company’s employees 
to send union applications to William F. Cattell, editor of the 
paper and a leading Socialist organizer. Socialist activities 
were sufficiently extensive to involve certain participants in 
disputes with the police. Cattell was in and out of jail 
several times. Frank Morgan and Martin C. Schiesl were 
apprehended for publicly distributing literature without a 
license. Acquitted of this indictment, the unionists were 
then convicted and fined on the curious charge of jumping 
on and off streetcars.!* Despite these hardships and the 
efforts of the I.R.C. to suppress union sentiment among 

its workers, the Socialists made sure that union forms reach- 
ed all employees. The International battled back, inaug- 
urating an effective spy system which reported to the mana- 
gers those employees who had embraced the union cause. 
The I.R.C., tolerant of no such rebellion on its workers’ 
part, fired some seventy-five to one hundred union employees 
during late March and early April. 


These dismissals proved to be a powderkeg. Additional 
workers joined the union to protest the firings and the 
stubborn refusal of the International to accord its em- 
ployees the right to unionize. The movement grew to such 
proportions that the leadership called in the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, 

to perfect and strengthen the organization. With the arrival 
of professional organizers of the national union, such as 
William Mahon, president of the Amalgamated, William 
Fitzgerald, and Thomas J. Ferrell, the situation lost its 
local flavor. The men came under heavy fire from the press 
for bringing these national organizers to Buffalo; but, as the 
Socialist explained, the I.R.C.’s dismissal policy made out- 
side organization a necessity. 


A strike was the inevitable outcome. Most of the men failed 
to report to work on Sunday, April 6, protesting the numer- 
ous firings of the previous week. At a series of mass meetings 
that evening, strike votes were officially taken and officers 
of the men elected. The national organizers conducted these 
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Streetcar strike, April 1913. 


meetings and gave the workers instructions. William Fitz- 
gerald, the official strike leader, advised the streetcarmen that 
a complete tie-up of the International’s lines was vital to the 
strike’s success. The leaders warned against unnecessary 
violence, but they observed that “‘strikes weren’t settled with 
lemon candy and whisk brooms.” Fitzgerald continued, “‘The 
men know what they have to do to tie-up the system.’’!4 


It was also the job of the national leadership to formulate 
demands for the workers and to present them to management. 
The objectives of the streetcarmen fell essentially into three 
areas. They insisted, first of all, that the company recognize 
their right to form a union, and that the I.R.C. permit them 
to have a grievance committee composed of their own mem- 
bership. Closely related to this demand for recognition was 
an insistence that the workers dismissed for unionization be 
reinstated. Finally, the streetcarmen advanced a program 
that contained a complete overhaul of existing conditions, 
thereby settling a number of grievances. These demands in- 
cluded a uniform wage scale of thirty-two cents per hour, 
time and a half for overtime, and a guarantee that nine hours 
wages be paid for all runs, even for those of lesser duration. 
This last provision, of course, was designed to curtail the 
I.R.C.’s practice of calling men to work only during rush 
hours. Despite the many demands, however, Mahon made clear 
that the right to organize was the primary question at stake. 
‘There is nothing to do,” he asserted, ‘“‘until the right to or- 
ganize is conceded. Everything else is arbitrable.”? 


These demands were presented to the I.R.C. on Monday 
morning; April 7. Labor was sharply castigated in the con- 
servative press for failing to present them before staging the 
walkout.*® The company attempted to secure public sym- 
pathy by trying to make the work stoppage appear a com- 
plete surprise. The public could not have known that a street- 
car strike was imminent. There was no mention of the pre- 
liminary organization in any newspaper other than the 
Socialist. Edward G. Connette, president of the International 
Railway Company, feigned ignorance of the crisis and accused 
labor of striking too precipitously. The strike leaders, however, 
tried to answer this charge. They admitted the suddenness 
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of their action, but argued their hand had been forced by 
the numerous dismissals of union members the Saturday be- 
fore. Soon Connette’s protestations of ignorance were ex- 
ploded in the press as the conservative Buffalo Commercial 
contended that the company had long known of the crisis 
and had even trained large numbers of beginners in the mo- 
torman’s art during the weeks immediately preceding the 
disturbance. Furthermore, John Coleman, business agent of 
the United Trades and Labor Council, the city’s central labor 
organization, declared that he had gone to see Connette as 
early as March 28 to discuss grievances. The president of the 
International Railway Company had refused to see him.!7 
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Streetcar strike, April 1913, 


Monday morning, April 7, was the first time that the wills 
of the strikers and of the International’s directors clashed 
overtly. The men were determined to prevent the operation 
of trolleys. Connette, for his part, employed every effort to 
see car service restored. The I.R.C. attempted to run vehicles 
as usual with loyal workers and strikebreakers. Connette 
took pains to increase his supply of employees from both of 
these sources. He attempted to cajole strikers back to work, 
claiming that only two hundred and fifty troublemakers had 
joined the union and that these few had intimidated many 
others. Connette also imported over one thousand scab 
workers from various parts of the East and Midwest, notably 
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Chicago and Philadelphia. 


These thousand-odd strikebreakers were brought to Buffalo 
to occupy positions vacated by some seventeen hundred 
workmen. J.J.Thorpe, a leading union organizer, estimated 
that seventeen hundred streetcarmen had officially joined 
the union.?® While this figure is undoubtedly exaggerated, 
there were approximately seventeen hundred men off the job. 
In the 1913 report, the Commissioner of Labor listed 1,746 
employees “affected.’!° While this figure is not an accurate 
gauge of union membership, it is indicative of the number 
of men disgruntled by the attempt of foreign strikebreakers 
to take their jobs. 


On Monday morning, then, seventeen hundred striking 
streetcarmen encountered one thousand strikebreakers on 
the streets of Buffalo. Violence was the inevitable outcome. 
Mobs of people, led by irate strikers, disrupted the operation 
of cars. There was a considerable amount of bricking, cutting 
of trolley ropes, and track blocking. Most of the windows on 
the trolleys which the I.R.C. attempted to run were broken. 
Violence of a more serious nature also occurred. A policeman 
was almost blinded by glass from a brick-shattered trolley 
window. Francis Murphy, a thirteen-year-old youth, was one 
of several bystanders who suffered serious gunshot wounds. 
The I.R.C. incurred considerable property damage as a result 
of this explosive situation with which ordinary modes of law 
enforcement could not cope. Strikers felt their success hinged 
upon the total tie-up of the International’s lines. The strike- 
breakers were almost as resolute in their desire to restore car 
service; they had not come hundreds of miles to sit around the 
car barns. The publig at large was attracted by the overt 
violence which permeated the atmosphere. Hundreds of 
people lined the trolley routes to watch the struggle. Their 
presence added to the confusion and to the ineffectiveness of 
the police. Frequently, onlookers became involved, swept in- 
to the violence they were witnessing. 


The intense conflict between workers and strikers swelled the 
number of spectators and heightened the violence. Crowds of 
citizens urged the strikers on. The newspapers numbered the 

large mobs in the thousands. The more radical papers blamed 


the destruction on these crowds which, according to the 
Courier, were composed of hoodlums and foreigners to 
the city. This charge, however, had no basis in fact. The 
occupations of 44 arrested citizens have been traced. Thirty 
of the 44 were motormen and conductors.?° 


The danger to life and property produced the desired effect. 
For two days, the I.R.C. was totally unable to run cars, and 
after that only on main lines. The International sought 
governmental aid to protect the trolleys and control the 
mobs. During the early days of the strike, the city responded 
by adding several hundred policemen to the regular force. 
When these extra officers failed to pacify the destructive 
crowds, however, Connette appealed to Mayor Louis Fuhr- 
mann and to Sheriff Frederick Becker for militia troops. 
Both these officials, however, felt the situation did not 
warrant so drastic a step. The I.R.C. then turned to the 
judiciary for assistance. The courts had been the source of 
some I.R.C. satisfaction before the appeal for troops. Justice 
Charles A. Pooley had granted an injunction on the first day 
of the strike which had enjoined union officers from arousing 
workers to violence. This injunction had been a hollow victory 
for management for it had done absolutely no good; and as 
the judge himself had added: “Injunction or no injunction, 
the union isa fact, and as long as this condition exists the 
International can have its injunction.”?+ When the city 
officials refused to call for troops, the I.R.C. sought the aid 
of the court. State law in that period empowered a judge to 
summon any locally based militia units if he felt the situation 
warranted. Thus, on April 8, the company’s lawyers convinced 
Judge Charles H. Brown that the maintenance of order had 
become an impossible task for local law enforcement agencies. 
On April 9, Brown communicated to Brigadier General 
Samuel M. Welch the message that two local militia brigades 
and one from Rochester were ordered to report immediately 
for strike duty in Buffalo. 
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Police patrolling during strike. 
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Guarding cars during strike. . 
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Guardsmen patrolling Main Street. 
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Power lines cut during strike. 


The appearance of two to three thousand troops in Buffalo’s 
streets did much to quell the overt violence of the first two 
days. Militiamen patrolled the main car routes and rode as 
guards on trolleys operated by strikebreakers. The soldiers’ 
presence made it possible for the I.R.C. to resume operating 
schedules on a limited basis. However, cars could still not run 
on any side arteries and even their operation on main lines was 
perilous to workmen and passengers. 


While the crowds were destroying the property of the Inter- 
national Railway Company, negotiations between manage- 
ment and labor proceeded slowly. For the first four days of 
the strike, President Connette stubbornly refused to meet 
with the men until they had returned to work. William 
Fitzgerald, the leader of the strikers, promised the men 
would return to their jobs if the company would only accept 
“a fair plan of arbitration.” The union leaders appeared 
willing to end the strike without any concrete concessions; 
they desired only a mediation agreement. But not even the 
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public promptings of the Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the State Department of Labor, or the press swayed Connette 
before April 11. 


The events of that day demonstrate that there was consid- 
erably more involved in labor’s demands than a mere arbitra- 
tion agreement. Management first modified its position on 
April 11 by placing a full page advertisement in every Buffalo 
newspaper except the Socialist. The I.R.C. offered three 
proposals to the union. Connette agreed to reinstate all men 
at work before April 5; he assented to the formation of a 
grievance committee ‘of our railway employees’’ and, 
finally, he proposed an arbitration plan with the Mayor as 
sole arbiter. Despite the fact that these concessions seemed in 
perfect accord with the goals Fitzgerald had advanced, labor 
balked at the proposals because the wording of the second 
measure suggested the company’s refusal to recognize the 
right of unionization. The union explained: ‘‘Collective 
bargaining can only be established through our union, and in 
our opinion the proposition submitted by you does not clearly 
express or concede that right.’’ The union suggested that the 
proposal be amended to read ‘‘a grievance committee of the 
association”’ rather than “‘a grievance committee of our 
railway employees.’ The new wording, strike leaders believed, 
would permit professional bargainers to sit on the grievance 
committee rather than individual employees. Management 
refused to comply with the union’s request, and the negotia- 
tions again became deadlocked. But this condition lasted 
only one day as the union agreed on April 12 to the com- 
pany’s basic terms. 


The final outcome of negotiations was still many months 
away. The grievance committee met with the company in 
late April and early May, but little of importance could be 
decided without arbitration. As provided in the April settle- 
ment, a board of arbitration was established with Mayor 
Fuhrmann as intermediary. Meetings extended throughout 
the summer into August. The final award was very disappoint- 
ing to organized labor. A meager raise of one cent an hour 
was granted and only to conductors and motormen. There 
was to be no time and a half for overtime. Slight adjustments 
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Commuters during strike, 


were made in conditions and hours. In actuality, the contract 
offered less than a plan which the streetcarmen had rejected 
earlier in the negotiations. 


The most enlightening aspect of the events of April, 1913, on 
the streets of Buffalo, was the highly sympathetic attitude of 
the community towards the strikers. It was this manifest 
concern that pressured Connette and the I.R.C. to reverse 
the policy of non-negotiation. 


The most obvious cause of public antipathy to the I.R.C. was 
inconvenience. People were unable in many cases to reach 
their jobs. As feet became sorer and sorer, citizens became 
more and more disgruntled and sought scapegoats. To most, 
the stubborn refusal of the I.R.C.to arbitrate was the simplest 
explanation of their prolonged inconvenience. William 
Rogers, chairman of the State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration, who was sent to Buffalo to investigate the strike, 
described officially the state of public opinion on April 10: 


Persons who walked one and two days as a joke be- 
came tired of the novelty yesterday and today were 
denouncing the stubbornness of President Connette 
and his cabinet in refusing to accede to the men’s 
right to organize. This sentiment was by no means 
confined to the union men of the city. It has been 
theirs from the start. But business men, professional 
men, clerks, and others whose occupations are not 
unionized this morning were expressing disgust at a 
situation blighting to business and inconvenience to 
hundreds of thousands of citizens that hinged princi- 
pally upon the International’s refusal to allow its men 
to join a union.?? 


The more radical newspapers picked up this theme. The 
Buffalo Progressive, for example, asked hyperbolically: 
“Where could you find a man or woman in the whole city 
of Buffalo that was not in open sympathy with the stri- 
kers?”’?* The Socialist editorialized in a similar vein: “Never 
before in the history of Buffalo has a strike been met with 
such enthusiastic approval on the part of the whole working 
class as has this one.’’?4 
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Guardsmen keeping people moving along Main St. 


Connette’s intransigence explains only in part the critical 
reaction of the community to the I.R.C. The company was 
roundly condemned for its importation of unqualified 
strikebreakers. Connette was individually unimpressive in 
his handling of the strikebreaker situation. His pronounce- 
ments revealed a marked inconsistency. On the first day of 
the strike, he advised the Commercial: ‘‘We are bringing no 
strikebreakers.’’ When strikebreakers appeared, however, he 
endeavored to defend the imported workers as “‘well-trained.”’ 
“There is not a novice among all the men we have brought 
here and employed,” he told the News. ‘‘They are schooled 
in the handling of cars.’”’ The strike leaders and the news- 
papers, however, did not share Connette’s roseate picture. 
Even the conservative Commercial condemned the practice 
of strikebreaker importation, fearing it ‘“‘would necessarily 
lead to bitterness and acts of violence.’ The Socialist pub- 
lished an affidavit signed by J.F.Wilson, a strikebreaker, to 
the effect that the company had lied and that the imported 
workers lacked experience. A more telling document was a 
letter sent from Harry Flynn of Philadelphia to Mayor 
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Streetcarmen, 1912, 


Fuhrmann of Buffalo and Governor William Sulzer of New 
York. Despite the fact that Mr. Flynn was one of the most 
important figures in Philadelphia’s labor hierarchy, the letter 
was published in most Buffalo papers: 


Your Excellency, after carefully investigating the 
recruiting in this city for strikebreaking duty in 
Buffalo, I will inform you that every thug, gunman, 
tenderloin lounger, wharf-rat, and exconvict that can 
be located here is being engaged and shipped by 
strikebreaking agencies for work in this city. 


Notwithstanding the nature of the correspondent’s involve- 
ment, Flynn’s letter was accepted at face value by many and 
further damaged the I.R.C.’s reputation. 


The strikers gained the sympathy of the community because 
their leaders employed good public and press relations tactics. 


In order to effectively curtail streetcar service, the strikers 
had to precipitate and maintain a high degree of violence. 
The workers were able to accomplish this goal without 
incurring the enmity of the public. The leaders and the press 
persuaded much of the populace to believe that the des- 
truction was not the strikers’ fault, despite the fact that 
most men arrested were streetcarmen. The more radical press 
circulated the story that the violence was caused by hood- 
lums and outsiders. This theory was never refuted. Meanwhile, 
the strike leaders consistently advocated a non-violent 
walkout. Thomas Flynn, a union organizer, waxed eloquent 
in his denunciation of violence when he said at a mass meet- 
ing on April 6: ‘‘A little less boozology and a little more 
sobriety will prove an angel of tranquility in this time of 
trouble.” This abhorrence of violence was designed more for 
public consumption than for the guidance of angry streetcar- 
men. The strike leaders knew that the lines had to be closed. 
They also knew that this end necessitated violence. The 
strikers did what had to be done while the press and the 
leadership effectively transferred the blame to out-of-town 
strikebreakers and hoodlums. 


The business community was an especially powerful source 
of the pressure which rendered Connette’s position untenable. 
The large downtown department stores, as well as smaller 
businesses, were losing considerable revenue as a result of the 
strike. Shoppers just could not reach the merchandise. On 
April 10, the night before the Connette proposals appeared, 
the Evening Times estimated strike losses at $1,269,000, 
including a loss to business of one million dollars. The article 
was headlined, “It’s Up to Your, Mr. Connette.’’ Various 
organizations of businessmen made themselves heard. The 
Walden and Cold Springs Businessmen’s Associations en- 
dorsed the aims of the strikers. The Genesee Street Busi- 
nessmen’s Association echoed these sentiments, saying that 
the men had the right to organize.2° Leading merchants 
complained that business was suffering needlessly because 
the I.R.C. refused to arbitrate. Elbert Mann, C.A. Weed, 
S.S. Kresge, and W.A. Faxon, all owners of large downtown 
stores, were among the nine merchants quoted in the Evening 
News of April 11. All condemned Connette for prolonging 
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Main Street looking north from Court Street, c. 1910. 
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a situation which had reduced business fifty to ninty percent. 
The attempts of the local Chamber of Commerce to arrange 
a meeting between the I.R.C. and the striking workers fur- 
ther reflected the efforts of business to end the strike. 


Various officers of local government also brought consider- 
able pressure to bear upon Connette and the International 
Railway Company. Mayor Fuhrmann worked especially 
diligently to bring labor and management together. Convinc- 
ed that the company was the recalcitrant party, the mayor 
eventually lost patience with Connette. Speaking through 
certain county officials, Fuhrmann went so far as to threaten 
the International with loss of its contract if it continued to 
refuse negotiations. Wesley Dudley, Erie County District 
Attorney, told the Buffalo Enquirer on April 11 that if the 
strike did not end by noon that day, he would prosecute 
the I.R.C. for violating the state railway code by using new 
men in the cars unaccompanied by an instructor. Sheriff 
Becker added to the company’s difficulties when he insisted 
that the International would never collect damages for the 
destruction of property from either the county or the city 
because it had provoked violence by refusing to arbitrate 
and had violated state law by using unqualified strike- 
breakers.2® Pressure was also forthcoming from Albany. 
According to the Buffalo Times of April 10, Governor Sulzer 
sent Connette an ultimatum that unless the International 
met with the strikers, a resumption of transportation service 
would be forced upon it. 


The press is a vital yardstick to measure both the sentiments 
of the business world which advertises in newspapers and the 
community whose opinions are molded by this media. Of 
seven daily newspapers only the Commercial generally sup- 
ported the interests of management. Its editors felt that the 
workers had struck too precipitously, failing to investigate 
all available avenues to mediation. The Commercial urged the 
strikers to “return to work as individuals under an agreement 
that their complaints should be heard by an impartial board.” 
The Commercial stood alone in insisting that “the men 
should repudiate their false and selfish leadership and return 
to work now that President Connette has promised to con- 
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UNION MEN OUT ON STRIKE 


PRESENCE OF MITA Attorney-General 
HStUSIS GIES OF State is Asked 


Mayor’s Attempt 
to Call Conference 
Proves A Farce 


After repeated calls on the part of the Mayor over the telephone 
the company refused to negotiate until the words “‘recognition of the 
Union’’ were eliminated. President Connette wants the men to go !*!''0" Buffalo socal 
back to work and allow him to make terms with individuals as he *!tho"#!_ motors 


pleases. ; 
International F 


ORGANIZE THE 
LINEMEN, NEXT 
SAYS READER 


.— 


1 nerd 


The company signified their willingness to meet the Mayor, but 
submitted the following proposition by telephone: 


CONNETTE’S STATEMENT. 
“Will take back all men who" were in the employ of the company 


+ ought to be fulfilled to 


stilt there ix a class of men 


working for this street railway 


corporation who are greatly amlerpait 


and they are the linemen, This com 

on Saturday, April 5th, 1913. All to have same runs. pany is paying ite best linemen at the 
“When service is restored to the public, the company stands jai. o¢ 271, cents por hour.  Foorer 
ready to receive a committee of its employes. workmen receive €2 per day and 
“If differences cannot be adjusted the Mayor to be sole arbiter.” oijjer for 10 hours work: but. the 


Mr. Connette of the International Railway thought so little of skillet workman, who takes bis fife tm 
the offices of Mayor Fuhrmann that he sent his message over the ham! at every turn, as the 


phone instead of attending personally. ap 
President Mahon left the City Hall and immediately imparted |)! *- 


Super 
dent himself recently 


for 10 


declared, is 


consecutive 


the news to the men in their mass meeting at Schwabl's Hall, and they “°"' | have ney spines Marc 
absolutely refused to a man to consider such an absurd proposition Varese ser be - ous ros 
that of the street rai cman an: 


MAYOR FUHRMANN'S ONLY MOVE NOW, THAT THE 
PUBLIC WILL HAVE ANY CONFIDENCE IN, WILL BE TO 
TAKE AWAY THE FRANCHISE OF THE COMPANY. 


The General Committee submitted to the Mayor the following 
letter: 


it is a known fact 
to know, that the would go on 
strike with little y they 


have been discussing it to themselves 


1 am im position 


sunsion as 


for some time, Of course they can't dis 


Kuffalo, N. ¥., April With, 1018, cuss it among others for the bigh-banded 
Hon, Lovis P. Fubrmann, tacties used by the International’ 
Mayor of the City of Bffalo, N.Y 


chiefs would brand such conversation 


Dear Sir 


outrageous aud immediate dismissal 


Upon the part of our committ rfully consi 
submitted by you ax the basis of a settlement of 
Association and the International Street Railway Company, 


roposition 


¢ between our T have a relative who ix 


would result. 


the 4d 


for the company and he t# 


et yallway wally declaring against the 
g this dis 
this city as any other 
4d thao any other set! 


poor 


ent that ix accorded the line: 


jo now on strike we are en, 
pute adjusted and peace and harmon 
soriety or set of persons. 
of persons 
citizen, 
city but it is alvo a matter of own yo 
Us assure you that these matters were « 
in this suspension 
Upon the other hy 


There is # notable case in the ranks 
of the local system at the present time 
wt faithfully 
the local corporation for the past fifteen 
Ree 


merited pension, be was re 


an he, having much more at stak 


of a lineman who bast se 


itivens in the welfare of our 
ys and future employment and let 
ered by us before we heeame engaged 


fit ix not only a matter of our in 


ti 


ns 


years 


tly, instead of receiving a 


it is a matter of seeuring to these two thousand men need from 


the right of protectin ‘i uring the justice that they are entitled (emergency service to working on top of 
to ax Amerivan citizens, and the terms of any agreement or settlement made now |the tower wagon, reduction in wages 


will determine our conditions as workmen in the future, eine fram @2 te Te that bevel, 


Daily edition of April 11, 1913, 


A CALL TO HIKE! 


(By a Conductor.) 


W Supers frown, 


eo’ make th 
The 
It me 


Altho 


<u bib 
the weather's fine; 
‘ 


Now 


join the call, 
and all, 
ourset 


ox in tine, 
We 


Ht walk abreast, 


Throw oot chest 
We'll make 


We'll enuse theny pain, 


Time 


For 


nil o 


man they fired, 
We'll make the Sup 
We want our rights, 


For which we'll fight, 
We'll have a Union Town, 


A CHALLENGE 10 
MAYOR FUHRMANN 


of the 
Monday 


frown, 


At 
Aldermen 


of 


craven 


a Board 
the 


| to sfiseuss the situation 


meeting: 
st 

cowards ref 
Mayor Fubrmann is also evidently wile 
stepping, Wee 
an appointment with the Strike Com 


mittee, 


lay afternoon he had 


but when the committee went 
to keep the appointment they were in 
that 
roued to the various barns to ‘study 


forment the Mayor was driving 


the conditions there. "' 

THIS IS THE MAYOR'S OPPOR 
TUNITY, IF HE IS A MAN WORTH 
WHILE HE WILL MAKE THE DIS. 
TINCTIVE FEATURE OF HIS AD- 
MINISTRATION THE TAKING OVER 
|OF THE, STREET CARS BY THE 
CITY. Wherever the municipality 
|have taken away the franchise of an 
operating 


company it has beew possible 
always to have a force of satisfied 
yloyes and turn the surplus earnings of 
the company to the useful purpose of 


Public sentiment hax been with the 
strikim street car men from the be 
ginning, and evervone is auxious to see 
the strike settled in their favor, espe 
ally s0 since the appearance of the 
maititia 

When the citivens began to arrive 
lown town on Wednesday morning the 
sizht of the gang of boobs with steol 
hayonets intensified the hatred for the 


militia more tham anything that has 


oveurret in this ely for many years, 
One man riding on an auto, wien he 
saw the handsome seab herders on the 
street, made the remark that be would 
rather a bis boy buried than belong to 


such a murderous nization, 


‘This strike has bee 


who 


8 lesson to many 
ight 
joined the trained strike breakers 


young men unthinkingly 
have 


had it not occurred. 


Let th 
Abolinh it! '* 
and the militia will be without recruits. 


ANYTHING 10. ANNOY 
~ THE WALKING PUBLIC 


| The councilmen refused to act on @ 
that the city furnish 
s for the transportation of the 

Such action would relieve the 


“War ix Henl— 
Diseourage the war yame 


vlogan be, 


demand 
vehi 
| public 


motor 


situation ani it is the method em 
ployed im other cities in street car 
|strikes. During the Columbus (Ohio), 


strike every available motor in Buffalo 

was nent there. 
But out city authorities seem to hold 
the interests of the International para- 
}mount to those of the people who elect 
them, With their election they think 
their obligations to the public cease, as 
« the way with politicians, who are the 


To Revoke Charter 


Cowardice of City Officials and Their Eagerness to 


| Protect International's Profits Forces Citizens to 
Seek Justice Higher Up; Hammond Dodges the 
Question. 

| Uity Attorney Clark Hammond's an. 


swer to the demand of Frederick Haller, 
attorney for the street railwaymen, that 
the city revoke the franchise of the 


International Railway Company is noth 


ing more wor less than a meaningless 
uble of highsounding words 

THE CITY HAS THE POWER TO! 
REVOKE THE FRANCHISE, JUST 
AS IT HAD THE POWER TO GRANT 


If! ALL AF THE BUNK OF MR. 
|MAMMOND TO THE CONTRARY | 
| NOTWITHSTANDING. 

| Mr. Haller immediately forwarded 


the correspondence relating to the af-! 
the Attorney-General of the 
| State with » view to getting action if | 
it is possible to do. There ix little rea: | 
json to believe, however, that the state 
officials are any less subject to the whip 
ef the Mo in the local | 
lickspittles. 
Hammond's 


fair to 


‘learned’? letter on the 


subject follows: | 


April 10, 1913. | 
Frederick Haller, Esq. | 
Counselor at Law, | 
| 2016 Motual Life Bidg., 
| Bofalo, N. ¥. | 
| 


Dear Sir:—I beg t 


acknowledge receipt 
tuat,, in which you | 
fact ‘that the inter. 
national Railway Com has *'for a period | 
of more thac 60 bourse at this writing prac: 
tically wholly omitted to operate its lines or 
any of the lines of its eubeidiary companies, 
and that thereby the terms and conditions 
of all the franchises under which these com. | 


importance to 
dents thereof, the Law Department of the 
city could aud would take the initiative 
toward having the Attorney Gi a 
the State, or if need be, the Attorney 
G 4 States or auy other 
or general or 


power #0 to do. 
claim or indicate that 
if you x0 desired 


ater 
any further official attention, and will 
therefore forward the correspondence to 
the Attorsey General of the Btate 
Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK HALLER. 
It is believed that the Socialist Party 


of Buffalo, representing 6,000 voters, 
will push the proposition of revoking 
the International's franchise, even 
though the strike is settled, The em- 
ployees of the International would 
rather work ‘for the city time thao 
for the soulless corporation, 


PRINTERS ARE LOYAL 
TOTHEWORKING CLASS 


During the printers’ strike W. J. 
Connors made the statement that be 
could not make enough money in the 


sider their grievances when they return to work.’’?” But 
even the Commercial did not approve everything the com- 
pany did, as illustrated by its denunciation of the use of 
strikebreakers. The other leading newspapers, neutral at the 
beginning of the strike, gravitated to the side of the workers 
as the numbers of trolleyless days increased. 


All these various pressures influenced President Connette’s 
decision to some degree. Certain of them, however, were 
more important as they influenced opinion in other sectors. 
For example, community sentiment was largely responsive to 
press coverage. The opinion of the press, in like fashion, was 
in part dictated by the position of local businessmen who 
advertised. The actions of Mayor Fuhrmann during the 
entire situation are difficult to evaluate. He worked tirelessly 
to bring the two sides together. When the strike ended, 
every newspaper extolled his praises. Throughout the strike 
he had displayed a noticeable benevolence toward the strikers. 
By the end of the week, it will be recalled, Fuhrmann had 
become quite aggravated with Connette and the I.R.C. When 
sitting as a member of the arbitration board, however, the 
mayor’s sentiments seemed to alter. It is impossible to 
account for this change in any definitive manner unless the 
assumption is made that the mayor was acting in the interest 
of the downtown merchants and businessmen. Only then 
does his attitude appear consistent. During the period of 
turmoil his first responsibility would have been to restore 
trolley service as quickly as possible. To facilitate this task 
he sided with labor against the I.R.C. Once the unrest sub- 
sided, however, Fuhrmann resumed his more normal sympa- 
thy for business and handed down an arbitration award 
discouraging to the workers. A favorable decision for labor 
would have clearly provided a further impetus to the organi- 
zation movement, an outcome which no businessman would 
happily accept. 


Business opposition to the I.R.C. lies at the heart of the 
matter. Most merchants blamed Connette and the I.R.C. for 
the loss of business. In addition, the I.R.C. as a corporation 
was not looked upon with particular favor by businessmen 
generally. The company was absentee owned by the Inter- 
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national Traction Company of New Jersey, a subsidiary of 
United Gas and Electric Corporation, a giant holding com- 
pany which controlled most New Jersey utilities. In view of 
this background it is conceivable that the I.R.C. could not 
command the sympathy available to a locally owned corpora- 
tion in a similar position. In no other strike situation in 1913 
did the business community turn against one of its members 
as it did in this instance. The press and government, loyal to 
business, followed this example. 


The significance of the strike goes much deeper than its 
pecuniary outcome, which, of course, was intensely disap- 
pointing to labor. The streetcarmen did secure a measure of 
victory. They had forced management to recognize the union. 
While labor had relinquished its demand that the disputed 
phrasing of Connette’s second proposal be changed, it 

had won the right to have union officers accepted as arbiters 
if the grievance committee failed to reach a satisfactory 
settlement. 


Most labor leaders believed the sympathy manifested by the 
community for their cause was as notable a victory. The 
apparent success of the streetcar workers precipitated addi- 
tional walkouts in other occupations. These later strikers 
were to find, however, that they had overestimated the 
community’s response. The public was directly affected by 
the streetcar strike to a much greater degree than in later 
labor disputes. People read in the papers that Connette was 
responsible for the strike’s prolongation. Business was sympa- 
thetic. While community support was impressive, labor 
leaders were all too willing to overlook the fact that sore feet 
and bad business were its two most important components. 
Later strikers depended upon a public benevolence which 
just did not exist. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was chosen as the insignia of the Historical Society in the 
general tradition of the lighthouse as a symbol of learning, truth, and light as well as for 
its local importance. The site, located at the foot of Fuhrmann Boulevard, is under the 
Society’s care. 


The object of this Society as expressed in its Constitution is ‘‘to discover, procure, and 
preserve whatever may relate to the History of Western New York, in general, and the 
City of Buffalo in particular... . 


“Finally, let this institution be the grand repository of everything calculated to throw 
light on our history — books, newspapers, letters, pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics of 
every description, should be deposited here — and let our citizens unite heart and hand 
in building up this Society which, while it does justice to the dead, reflects honor upon 
the living.” é 
MILLARD FILLMORE 
President of the Buffalo Historical Society 1862-67 > 
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